Regularities in the properties of human aggregates are the focus of inquiry rather than regularities in the behaviors of individual people. Many researchers in this tradition have regarded variations among the characteristics of human aggregates as interesting in their own right, not to gain insight into the behavior of individuals.19 Reviews of this perspective may be found in Wilks (1967) and in Empey (1978), so the present account will be brief. Readers are referred to those sources for more details.
Shaw (1929) and his collaborators assembled impressive evidence that rates of juvenile court appearances, truancy, police and probation activity, youth felony charges, and adult offenses showed a remarkably regular pattern across areas of a city. Shaw and his associates concluded that differences in rates of truancy, crime, and delinquency reflected differences among communities, with high rates occurring in areas characterized by physical deterioration, and that the areas with the highest rates have characteristically had high rates over a long period of time.20 After considering their data about the spatial distributions and conducting a number of interviews with delinquent youths, they conclude with the following hypothesis (Shaw 1929, pp. 205-206):
l9Despite the impressive and provocative early reports by Shaw and McKay, following an influential paper by Robinson (1950) one may note a temporary waning of research in this tradition. Robinson illustrated that ecological correlations are generally misleading about the correlations among characteristics of individuals. What has come to be known as the "ecological fallacy" is intepreting aggregate data as if they applied to individuals. Such interpretations and the reverse fallacy are inappropriate, and despite the sanguine view expressed by Wilks (1967) in the President's Commission task force report (footnote 3), such dangerous interpretations do indeed abound in the criminology literature, sometimes even in the writings of the intellectual originators of this tradition, and with great frequency in reviews or secondary accounts.
Blau's (1960) distinction between structural and individual effects is relevant to the distinction between ecological and individual perspectives. Seldom are researchers or theorists careful in assessing the effects of structural and individual effects separately. 20It is of interest for this panel that recidivism rates also dropped off with distance from the central city and that recidivism rates were closely associated with delinquency rates for the areas studied. One wonders how the geographic location of a community treatment program may influence success rates. The persistence of high delinquency rates in certain areas, regardless of the specific racial or ethnic groups that inhabit them, resembles the way some occupational groups such as garment workers remain among the most poorly paid regardless of their changing racial or ethnic composition. census tract of individual residence rather than individual family socioeconomic status.
